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to win back the lost provinces of the Empire, and to enlarge his own dominions by forcing the Crescent to retreat before the Cross.
Now, in 1095, the omens were all in favor of Urban in his struggle with Henry IV. It is probable that in any case religious enthusiasm alone would have sufficed to make him take up the idea of Gregory and call upon Christendom to advance against the Turk as soon as the pressure of the struggle with the Empire had passed. But in the course of the last twenty years the case for a cmsade had become enormously strengthened. Peter the Hermit had appeared on the scene with his passionate denunciations of Turkish iniquity. The ambassadors of Alexius had come to him adding their arguments of policy to Peter's more emotional appeal. Urban was astute as well as enthusiastic, and he saw that his own position would be enormously strengthened if he brought the Papacy forward conspicuously as the champion of Christendom, the leader and organizer of the armies of Christ against the Infidel. By taking up that position he could teach Christendom to look to him as its true head, relegating to an altogether inferior place an Emperor who was clearly not thinking about Christendom at all and who had moreover notoriously forfeited the respect of all men. In fact, the wisdom of the serpent gave precisely the same counsel as the fervor of religious enthusiasm; though a less keenwitted politician than Urban might have failed to see how favorable the moment was, and a more single-minded enthusiast might have failed to turn the situation to political account.
There was to be no conciliatory abatement of the highest papal pretensions. In the spring Urban held at Piacenza an ecclesiastical Council whence there resounded once more the papal thunders against Henry's iniquities, against simony, against married clerics. But along with them sounded the note of appeal from the envoys of Alexius. Then Urban passed out of Italy into France, and in the winter, at Clermont, he held the famous Council at which, while he upheld the moral authority of the Papacy against the kings of the earth by excommunicating Philip of France for persistence in open sin, he called upon the assembled magnates and multitudes of minor folk to unite together for the redemption of the Holy Places, and proclaimed the First Crusade.
The appeal went home. The multitudes were stirred to a passionate enthusiasm. It was of small account to Urban that the kings themselves were deaf, or -even that the greater of the lesser princes were not to be stirred. The masses were won; not only the common folk, but crowds of the knights and the lesser nobility, and with them sundry powerful dukes and counts: Robert of Normandy, Godfrey of Lorraine and Boulogne (commonly but erroneously called of Botulloti), JUiraond of Toulouse, and some few more; besides such famous war-